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O MANY articles and commentaries, full of 

guesses, hopes, doubts and expectations, were 
lished in connection with Khrushchev’s visit to. Ame- 
during its course a.one, that quite a library could 
compiled from them. In this respect, nothing that 
bpened during past decades can be compared with 
‘event. And not at all surprisingly. But it is also 
ferstandable why all the guesses have generally 
unted to one thing: that time alone will show the 
se and quality of the results of this visit and the 
in which it will affect relations between the two 
est world powers, as well as international relations 
‘a whole. The visit has just ended — it offered count- 
facts and left rich impressions — but its working 
- took place to a large extent behind closed doors, 
trict privacy, and it is therefore not easy to sum up 
esults and draw a balance sheet of such an important 
it so soon. 


This is not the only reason why this visit and its 
"y effect upon the development in the world cannot 
‘ully grasped and appraised in their entirety. Judeing 
what was readily reiterated on a number of occasions, 


especially from ‘the American side, this visit was planned 
as a meeting without a precise schedule or working 
agenda and as anything but a meeting at which definite 
talks would take place with resulting concrete arrange- 
ments or agreements. Instead, it was often repeated, the 
meeting would be restricted exclusively to the two sides’ 
acquainting themselves with one another, with each other's 
positions and attitudes on questions which divided them. 
In line with this view, to have ta'ks of a different cha- 
racter and in particular to reach possible agreements 
and arrangements on outstanding questions, it is neces- 
sary to have both a better knowledge of each other's 
views, intentions and motives, and the presence and co- 
operation of other powers, particularly the principal 
allies. These are not likely to wish, as they themselves 
indicated and let it be known, to stand aside and be 
confronted with a fait accompli as a result of arrange- 
ments between the two biggest among them. 


Of course, one is not obliged to look at the past 
visit precise’y in th's way and to take for granted that 
it was one hundred per cent what it had been decided 
or sincerely wished and intended to be, on either one 
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or the other side, on the eve of Khrushchev’s arrival in 
the United States. Likewise, only the future will show 
whether or not both sides or either of them fully adhered 
to the restrictions imposed upon or demanded from them 
xy considerations or interests of third countries. Accord- 
ing to some information, during the initial exchange 
of opinions Khrushchev: suggested that the Soviet Union 
would appreciate it very much if the United States, 
that is, the West, were now to recognize de facto the 
existence of two Germanies, which the West had per- 
sistently refused to do in spite of the fact that this was 
rather senseless. Only a few days later, the United States 
published a rather ambiguous announcement on that 
question, and when Bonn became nervous and asked for 
_an urgent explanation, Herter supplied it in a form 
which, in its peculiar way, reaffirmed a certain nove'ty 
in the United States’ attitude to this key problem of 
relations between the East and the West. 

For the moment, it is nevertheless more appropriate 
to accept the hypothesis that basically the visit had not 
been intended to bring about, and that consequently it 
did not bring about, any arrangement between the two 
statesmen on amy question whatever, except perhaps in 
that of the procedure for the coming two-power meetings 
or for a summit meeting; etc, The Soviet Union has in 
fact stated in advance its readiness to take part in such 
meetings, while the United States has free hamds in that 
respect, particularly with regard to Great Britain and 
also to their other allies, with a somewhat moderate 
reserve coming from Paris. There is therefore much 
ground for doubting that after this visit the United 
States will persevere in its rigid policy om a summit 
meeting, particulary as a possible withdrawal from it 
has been facilitated by the atmosphere created by 
Khrushchev’s. visit; which evidently shows that a summit 
meeting can be beneficial and that its holding is 
justified. 

_ However, even if no progress has been made beyond 
these comparatively minor and mainly technical arran- 
gements and the visit has been restricted to a general 
manifestation, the acquaintance with and setting forth 
of each other’s stands and views, it has still been a 
successful and justified undertaking which in itself marks 
a considerable progress in terms of relaxation in the 
world, and gradual e‘imination of the cold-war atmos- 
phere and the cold war itself. 

It would perhaps be too much to say and think 
that the poor mutual knowledge of countries in the 
contemporary world, and particularly of the two prin- 
cipal powers, is a very significant or even predominant 
cause of mistrust and misunderstandings between them, 
or, in general, a very important cause of their policies 
which are known to be mainly responsible for the present 
state of affairs in the world, for the cold war and the 
arms race. But it seems rather certain that the lack of 
contact between them for a number of years, and still 
more the separation of these countries from the rest of 
the world by their peculiar kinds of isolationism, have 
been prerequisites for the formation of distorted pictures 
of the world and of themselves, confused ideas about 
their own strength, rights and limitations. We should 
therefore especially welcome the present efforts at mu- 
tual acquaintanceship, which naturally precede mutual 
respect and recognition, on the basis of which it is alone 
possible to build definite co-operation and relations 
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differing from those existing at present. The post-wa 
atmosphere in the world, and especially the atmospher 
existing during the cold war, although itseif a result c 
the bad relations between the East and the West, th 
United States and the Soviet Union, has, for its par 
made it more difficult to understand and appraise co1 
rectly the stands or intentions of one’s own partner a 
opponent, because in doing so, each side’ has approachce 
the other not as its partner with which it ought to liv 
together — the reason why points of contact and are 
of agreement are sought — but as its sure opponent an 
enemy who should be weakened, isolated and surrounde 
in order, at a given moment, to begin its final liqu' 
dation. Stands and intentions were appraised and polic 
pursued from that angle and that is why the world we 
often on the edge of an abyss, close to the point fror 
which it would be difficult, if not impossible, to returr 

Precisely in this way we come to the heart of th 
matter, to what makes this visit historically valuable an 
in a sense decisive, from the announcement that it. coul 
take place to its conclusion and beyond it. In so far a 
it is an expression of the realisation on both sides the 
the methods used hitherto in talks and relations lea 
nowhere, i. e., that they must lead to a general ca 
tastrophe, and that therefore joint attempts should b 
made to find some other way out, this visit marks 
turning-point in the way of thinking and suggests th 
possibility of a turning-point also in relations betwee’ 
the two principal powers, as well as in East-West re 
lations. As an express‘on of the efforts to find a wa 
out from the intolerable state of the cold war, Khrush 
chev's visit at the same time is itself not a small effo1 
to take this course in reality, as soon as possible an 
without hesitation. If there were no other facts, it woul 
be sufficient to-point to a far-reaching difference in th 
forms and methods of communication between th 
United States and the Soviet Union today, at the tim 
of the visit, and those forms and methods that we hav 
known until recently, such as threats by various general: 
decisions of various military organizations and sabre 
rattling, which were spreading depression and uncertaint 
throughout the world, including the countries on whos 
behalf it was done. 

It is natural, and a welcome fact, that Khrushchev 
visit should have contributed to things taking a differen 
course and in particular to the basic stumbling-bloc 
among the big powers and the chief obstacle to relaxe 
tion, the question of disarmament, being moved from 
standstill. It was not only moved, but it was done vi 
gorously and on a broad scale before the supreme Unite 
Nations body, a fact which shou'd go down as ard 
cularly promising and encouraging progress. a 

If it is too early to appraise or even to view th 
visit which has just ended in its entirety; this is eve: 
more the case with the raised question of disarmament 
Selwyn Lloyd also spoke of disarmament a day befor 
Khrushchev and there were many suggestions, mov 
and ideas on that question, only to! be finally topped b 
the comprehensive and complex proposal of the Sovi 
Un‘on. It is therefore necessary to study, measure a 
view the whole matter exhaustively and comprehensivel 
Among other things, in such a question it is import 
not only to what extent the proposal, taken in 
abstract, is correctly or even idea'ly formulated, b: 
also to what extent, under the given conditions, it 


eptable to those: whose. co- Mietatiod is necessary dn 
ler to put its ideas into practice, : 
- For the moment, however, the most essential fact 
that disarmament was moved from a standstill and 
it it was done so happily that it promised full United 
ions participation, co-operation and influence in a 
tion which has until recently been in danger of 
ng discussed exclusively between the two blocs. The 
nosphere cteated by the visit casts a positive light on 


"WHE CONFERENCE of African countries in Monrovia, 
4 in early August, and the meeting of the Arab League 
' Casablanca, in early September, foreshadowed generally 
itensified activity in Afro-Asian policy at the 14th Session 
3 the UN General Assembly, especially on the Algerian 
westion which was in the centre of those deliberations The 
ay in which the Algerian problem had been formulated in 
ath cases indicated that it was proposed to pursue the same 
ne in the UN as in previous years, with, probably, a more 
scented demand for negotiations between France and Al- 
‘tia so that a solution might be found on the basis of re- 
‘gnition of Algerian independence, that is, the right to 
‘determination. That matters would follow such a trend, 
je only one likely to lead to a satisfactory formula for the 
erests of either side, was also implied by certain other 
wthaps not too familiar, and even less mentioned, indications 
aich, down to very: recently, were taken into account to a 
insiderable extent by many in the two countries who were 
to assess the time and point at which the two bellige- 
at countries ought to meet and settle by agreement a di- 
te that has been proving so costly to both of -them. 
Since its formation last autumn, the Provisional A'ge- 
on government has been so intensively engaged is searching 
“a political solution that, due to inadequate information, 
“was liable to bring about occasional misunderstandings, 
that from time to time, it also had to overcome certain 
‘ficulties of another kind. These are the difficulties which 
© encountered by many revolutions during their progress 
‘d in similar situations. Without renunciations, and without 
ecnine the efforts on the home front, the Algerian Front 
National Liberation has acted since the formation of the 
een so as to make it appear occasionally that it was 
ving priority to a political solution, as though it believed 
t nowadays there was not only a both-sided need: for this, 
i also even greater and enlarged possibilities. Such a direction 
Algerian policy, according to many, also found appropriatd 
sression in the composition of the government, that is, in 
fact that at its head came a personality which, in the 
*s of either side, for different reasons, constituted a gua- 


aty that a political settlement by agreement was indeed 
ea 
a 


the possibilities and motives in the- sphere of disarma- 
ment, and the raising of this problem promises that after 


the fair manifestations and promising gestures, the world 
may soon achieve considerable advances and the long- 
awaited changes in a sphere in which the cold war had 


-its roots. That is why these changes should, in the 


shortest possible way, lead to the final elimination of 
the cold war itself. 


France and Algeria 


— The Content and Effective 
de Gaulle’s Declaration — 


Scope of President Charles 


by Deeks 


desired and sought on bases safeguarding the interests and 
rights of both sides. : 

The change of regime in Paris and the emergence of 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle at the head of the country, under 
conditions which for the first time in the post-war history 
of France gave full freedom of action to a government, were 
interpreted on many sides as a good omen and an important 
precondition for a modified course on the Algerian question. 
This was all the more expected since the past .course of 
exclusive settlement by armed force had proved both ineffective 
and unpopular, and the formation of the Algerian govern- 
ment under the described conditions provided an opportunity 
to alter course without risk of prejudice to the prestige of 
France or her new regime, without loss of face. Gen. de 
Gaulle has been fairly persistent in his proclamations and 
repetition that his only guiding idea is revival of French prestige 
and. strength; his words frequently reveal his determination 
not to miss any opportunity to perform what he considers 
to be his life’s mission in a country which the policy of 
post-war regimes had plunged into an ever-deeper and all- 
around impotence. Since, upon coming into power, he simul- 
taneously became vested with most extensive powers en- 
abling him to seek and accept any solution which would bring 
him nearer to a revival of national policy, it was believed 
on many sides that Gen. de Gaulle would adopt a course 
which his predecessors — either because their hands were 
tied or through their short-sightedness — neither would nor 
could adopt, as a result of which they faded from the poli- 
tical scene with their work undone. In the mean time, the 
country’s difficulties mounted while the conflict in Algeria 
developed into a war of attrition with reduced chances for 
a ,French“ military solution. 

It is a familiar fact that until quite recently matters did 
not take the expected turn, and gradually the impression was 
born that even under the present regime French policy was 
not going to profit by the existing opportunities to put an 
end to the Algerian war by a realistic and bold stroke That 
war, in the final analysis, appears as the principal cause 
of other troubles, too, as the original sin of the over-all 
policy which has brought that country into a position so pain- 


ful both to itself and to many beyond it. Considerable time 
elapsed after the change of regime in Paris, the war in Algeria 
went on and gained in intensity, while in France herself, 
quietly but indubitably, a change was taking place in that 
distribution of forces which had ensured Gen. de Gaulle the 
full freedom of action in the first days after the change of 


regime. In the present phase, therefore, not infrequently | 


sceptical questions are asked, and even open doubts expressed, 
regarding the degree of that freedom of action today. It was 
generally believed though, that President Charles de Gaulle 
had not said his last word on the Algerian question, so 
that, on the basis of assurances from Paris, many believed 
that the last word was still to come, that it would really 
be the last word, and a mighty word therefore. It was also 
believed that this demanded considerable preparations inside 
the country, which was perhaps not duly braced to under- 
stand and accept without undesirable convulsions. 

Coming in the form of the recent declaration, in mid- 
September, after the de Gaulle-Eisenhower talks and directly 
on the eve of the UN General Assembly meeting, that long- 
pre-announced word is probably not the last, otherwise it 
would be disappointing and, more than the similar words of 
the preceding governments, it would mark the cause of Al- 
gerian-French agreement hopeless. Only if the recent decla- 
‘ration is not taken to be the last, but, as it were, the opening 


word, and if one may believe thar after the reply of the Provi-_ 


sional Algerian government, there will be a gradual supp!ementing 
and correcting of the platform put forward in the declara- 
tion, only in such a case will it be impossible to say that 
French policy has missed a rare, perhaps the best chance to 
date. In such a case alone will it be impossible to say that, 
at the same time, this declaration has dangerously impo:ed 
on the other side the resolve to turn to a quest for decision 
in a way involving larger sacrifices on both sides and the 
threat of all sorts of reprecussions and consequences. 

The extended platform, it is true, cites the right of self- 
determination and promises the possibility of a settlement on 
the basis of that right. But it calls first for such a pacifi- 
cation of the country as, at least according to the text of the 
declaration today, presupposes the complete capitulation of 
the Algerian Front of National Liberation and the revolution. 
And second, determination of the time limits and other terms 
for the plebiscite remains entirely in the hands of France, 
whose word is the only guaranty that there will be respect 
for the free will, rights and interests of a people which in 
fact has launched a desperate strugg!e just because until now 
all that had for decades been trampled upon and denied. 

It is difficult to refute the impressions of those inclined 
to appraise a platform so formulated primarily as a tactical 
move designed to achieve an immediate double-effect: to 
paralyze the United Nations Organization and its action and, 
in this context, to enable the U.S.A. and other French allies 
to adopt a stand on the Algerian question which, under past 
conditions, it was increasingly difficult to justify owing to 
the impossible French policy and the pressure of Africa and 
Asia. 

It will not take long to obtain a clearer picture of whether 
a purely tactical move of the kind is involved here, or, si- 
multaneously, a starting position from which retreats would 
be made during the course of negotiations. The way in 
which the Provisional Algerian government has received the 
long-awaited word of President Charles de Gaulle reveals a 
certain perplexity due to disappointment, yet it definitely 
reflects far more the maturity of its policy and the high sense 
of responsibility of the revolutionary government. In the face 
of the declaration and the momentarily adverse conditions 
in international relations for the Algerian cause, the Provi- 
sional government is drafting its reply with composure, unhurri- 
edly and with due consideration for all the elements which 
might serve the cause of Algeria and a political so'ution. Its 
reply has not been made public yet, but, judging by all the 
known elements, it will make for clarification of the situation 
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and throw light on the meaning of the French declaratior 
it will provide the answer to the»question as to whether th 
declaration really represents the last word or a starting tac 
tical position. : 

If, in fact, it proves to be the last word and a positio 
France will not depart from, then it will not be easy to as 


- and even less induce the UN General Assembly, continuin 


there where it left off last year, for the status of the disput 
has not altered in any way, to say its own word and put it 
weight on the side of reason, justice and right. It will b 
difficult even if the Paris declaration marks the beginnin 
of a phase of negotiations or talks with the Provisional go 
vernment. This would be perfectly in accordance with th 
past decisions of the UN General Assembly and there woul 
be no reason why the present Assembly should not recogniz 
the fact too, why it should not support and assist the mat 
ter towards a conclusion which would correspond to the right 
and interests of both sides, as well as to the general inte 
rests of peace. 

The declaration about Algeria, as the last and irrevocabl 
word from Paris, from a purely French point of view migh 
prove, in due course, a blow to the efforts for French nationa 
revival, a major obstacle to the realization of the missio 
in whose service, in his own words, President Charles d 
Gaulle has placed himself. The fact that the declaration ma 
kes it possible for the main Western allies of France to ac: 
cept it and, using it as a cover, perhaps assist the Frencl 
war effort in Algeria more than heretofore, must not ne: 
cessarily constitute an advantage of the declaration itself 
nor g sure success of French policy. Contemplating the con: 
ditions and ways for the revival of French greatness, Gen 
de Gaulle, on another occasion, concluded and wrote him- 
self that one of the constant conditions was for France 
safeguard and maintain a reasonable counterbalance toward 
its Western allies with the aid of suitable combinations e’- 
sewhere. Viewing the declaration about Algeria, in the ligh 
of this obvious truth, as a platform for the support of th 
US.A. and Great Britain in intensified French commitmen 
in a war of attrition, one could not conclude that the statec 
axiom of French policy has been overlooked, or wrongly inter- 
preted at the present moment. More plainly, it would not seen 
that the wisdom of French policy today should consist ir 
safeguarding the support of the great Western allies in ar 
undertaking which keeps weakening, tying down and exhaust- 
ing France, but in that, by a correct policy in Algeria anc 
otherwise, she should emancipate. herself from dependens 
on their support and assistance. In connection with her de- 
mands from U.S.A. and Great Britain in recent months. wher 
she mooted the question of her equality with them generally 
and in the building of Western policy and strategy parti- 
cularly, France has obtained satisfaction only in the demand 
for increased support for her Algerian policy. If the signifi- 
cance of this is that a solution will be sought by pressing 
the war effort, then the mystery of this single concession 
would be fairly clarified and its meaning wou'd lie less in 
a search for one solution or another in Algeria and more in 
a restriction of a policy which, under Gen. de Gaulle, has 
caused some anxiety to the French allies. The attitude and 
bearing of Paris towards the reply of the Provisional Algerian 
government will probaly clarify this question as well, showing 
the world what to expect about Algeria in the near future. 
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HE ANNUAL convention of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held in Warsaw this autumn. 

The very fact that this is the first time such a session 
s been held in the East, in one of the capitals of the eastern 
up of countries, and that hundreds of parliamentarians 
m about fifty countries, mostly from the west, both Ame- 
icas, Africa and South-east Asia, convened there, is of in- 
zalculable significance. This meeting also epitomized the 
drogress made in the sphere of international pacification and 
marked a step further in this process, not only as a demon- 
stration of human solidarity and the desire for a definite 
yacification of international relations, but also by its effect 
ym the participants themselves. 

- Allow me to say something many do not like to hear 
out which should nonetheless be said, in order to put mat~ 
ters concerning the Interparliamentary Union im their true 
verspective: both by its origin and spitit that prevailed the 
Union was, for decades and until recently, a western orga- 
ization. It was created by several West European parlia- 
ments and essentially reflected the spirit and conceptions of 
These parliaments over the years. Contemporary reality, the 
sonditions created after World War II and primarly the fer- 
vent desire and need of all peoples to preserve peace and 
‘vercome the dangers that threaten it, gradually changed and 
continuing to change the character of this organization. 
Groups representing the parliaments of seven countries of 
the Eastern bloc, including the USSR, were admitted to this 
‘rganization (and received by the western majority). It was 
likewise broadened by groups representing the parliaments of 
‘ountries which acquired their independence after World War 
I: India, Indonesia, Burma, Ghana... 


The new needs and altered composition resulted in the 
‘ver stronger orientation of the organization as a whole 
towards the problems of peace and international co-opera- 
fion as primary tasks, while problems pertaining to the in- 
vernal system of countries accompanied by heavy stress on 
the West European brand of parliamentarianism (which was 
‘ever preponderant) were relegated to the background. 

_ This revolutionary change was never so obvious since the 
var as in Warsaw this year. In this sense the Warsaw session 
nay be considered the most significant post-war session of 

Union so far. This meeting made the Union a prime fac- 
©r in contemporary international efforts to secure a lasting 
seace. 


The atmosphere of the city where the conference was 
eld, the atmosphere of a vast and populous city, razed to 
the ground during World War II and rebuilt from the ruins 
‘ithin the brief span of fifteen years, thus testifying to the 
mergy and perseverance of a people profoundly sure of itself 
Yhich must inevitably hate: war with all its heart and soul. 
vas not without influence on the character of the session. 


The concrete results of the session reflect quite accura- 
ely the common desires of peoples from all parts of the 
vorld at the present juncture. The national groups of New 
Yealand and Haiti were admitted to the Union, thus mark- 
mg a step further towards the universality of this organiza- 
jon. A resolution on disarmament was adopted in which par- 


The Parliamentarians in Warsaw 


by Dr Ale’ BEBLER 


ticular stress was laid on the need for suspending nuclear 
experiments, and the idea of reducing armaments in a cer- 
tain part of Europe (the Gaitskell and Rapatzky plans) was 
endorsed A resolution on neutrality was adopted in which 
the Union for the first time registered the existence of a 
group of countries which are not aligned in blocs and noted 
that their policy ,can play a constructive part in international 
affairs“. A resolution on war-mongering propaganda was adopt- 
ed in which all such activities, whether overt or consisting 
of untrue reports etc, were condemned, and the conclusion 
of an international convention on this question was tecom- 
mended. It was also stated in this resolution that it would 
be desirable in the future to enable people to become ac- 
quainted with the real intentions of other countries and thus 
prevent the dissemination of intrigues, distortions and lies“. 
Yet other resolutions recommend the removal of the barriers 
hindering the development of international trade and the 
education of youth in the spirit of ,,respect and friendship 
towards other people“, and the promotion of international 
tourist exchanges as a means of assuring the closer acquaint- 
ance among peoples. 


The only resolution which was not prepared beforehand 
at the session of the Commissions and Council of the Union 
in Nice this spring deserves particular mention. The proposal 
for this resolution, submitted by the Tunisian delegation, re- 
commend the convocation of a round-table conference in 
which delegations of the colonial powers and colonial peoples 
would take part for the purpose of abolishing colonial rela- 
tions. This proposal was adopted notwithstanding the fact 
that it was put forward by Tunisia, the immediate neighbour 
of Algeria... 


Last, an improvised resolution welcomed the meetings 
of the big-power statesmen which took place or are sche- 
duled for this year..To sum up: the session of the Union, 
on all major points, reflected the spirit which is gaining ever 
greater ascendancy in the world, that is, the spirit of peace- 
ful co-existence of all peoples and countries irrespective 
of their internal systems. 


On the other hand, it is only natural that there were 
several skirmishes at the session which only testified to the 
vestiges of cold war mentality and the genuine reasons for 
mistrust that still exist. These skirmishes also pinpointed 
the contemporary foci of international tension, such as the 
relations between India and China, Israel and the Arab 
world, France and Algeria. It would be surprising if this were 
not so, or even a bad sign for the Union as it would mean 
that this organization was not living in the world of reality 
but in a world of dreams or, worse cbse) in a world of high-_ 
flown phrases. 


I believe that, at parting, most participants in the session 
of the Interparliamentary Union in Warsaw were aware that 
the Union has become something new, something more signi- 
ficant than it was before, that new possibilities are opening 
up before it and it is hence assuming greater responsibility 
before the international community. 


Comments. 


India on the Eve of the Third Five-Year. Plan 


by Dr Dusan PUHALO 


MONG tthe former colonies that acquired independence 

after World War IL India gained distinction not 
only by her well-known contribution to the struggle for world 
peace but also by adopting the most resolute course towards 
a planned economy in the sphere of her internal policy with 
the aim of emerging from the centuries-old backwardness and 
dependence on the economic plane. as well. The ultimate 
objective of this effort, which is recognized and desired by 
all the progressive forces of this great country, is the creation 
of a socialist society. 

India is nearing the final stages of its second five-year 
period of economic planning. The major economic undertakings 
and successes accomplished during the past ten years are 
generally known. ‘The leading and most numerous political 
group in India, the Congress Party, has been engaged for 
some time already in the preparation of the third five-year 
plan. The Congress Planning Sub-committee is primarily 
responsible for these preparations, Within the framework of 
its activities, the Sub-committee organized a seminar for the 
discussion of all aspects of the Third Five-Year Plan in the 
town of Ootu (in the state of Madras). Apart from members 
of the government and- many distinguished experts, the se- 
minar was also attended by Premier Nehru and Indira Gandhi, 
Chairman of the Congress Party. The discussion at the se- 
minar covered many important economic and socio-political 
questions in connection with-the forthcoming plan and eco- 
nomic planning in general. The exhaustive material. from this 
discussion, published in a special double issue of the Indian 
periodical Economic Review“, affords a fairly comprehensive 
idea of the aims set by the new plan and the means by 
which the Congress intends to accomplish them, Apart from 
surveying the tasks in various spheres of the economy and 
state policy, individual participants also raised the definition 
and conception of socialism under Indian conditions. We shall 
only mention the most important points of this extensive 
programme here now. 


The fundamental objectives of this plan remain more or 
less the same as in previous one: the improvement of living 
conditions, especially of the broadest strata of the population 
which live at. bare subsistence level at present; the assuring 
of maximum employment; an increase of productivity; a 
substantial. increase of farm production and heavy industry; 
‘the reduction and eventual abolition of India’s foreign eco- 
nomic. dependence. These objectives, as well.as other mea- 
sures sholud enable India, as the participants. inthe discuss~ 
ion, stressed, to make a vast stride forward during the period 
planned towards the building up of a socialist society 


The seminar laid particular stress on two fundamentai 
tasks of the plan: the increase of agricultural production and 
the growth of heavy industry. In her address, Indira’ Gandhi 
assigned priority to agriculture, or still more precisely - food 
production. This is understandable in view of the fact that 
notwithstanding - the conspicuous successes achieved during 
the previous five-year plan, the food situation is still fairly 
difficult in India today: food prices have risen steadily during 
the past few years, thus resulting in black market _ trade, 
illegal speculation and hoarding. Farm production, although 
notably increased, cannot keep pace with the soaring popu- 


lation figures; the progress of industrialization has also re 
sulted in a greater demand for food. Food imports do no 
provide a solution of the problem as import possibilities ar 
limited. Consequently, the increase of farm production is no 
only the principal task laid down by the plan, but also . 
vital necessity for India — according to the planners, farn 
production must reach a level which will satisfy not only th 
growing needs of the population but also create surpluse: 
from which one part of the resources for the financing o 
the plan would be obtained. In order to accomplish this, th 
rate of increase must reach 40 to 5O per cent within the 
period planned. This will of course require very heavy  in- 
vestment and a series of other measures, primarily the con- 
tinuance of the agrarian reform, which was only partially 
carried out, and the strengthening of the peasant co-operative: 
which are very unevenly developed for the time being, anc 
still insufficiently effective economically. The seminar devote 
careful attention to all these questions. 


The development of heavy industry, the second majo: 
task set by the plan, should help India to emerge from th: 
status of an under-developed country and enable her eco- 
nomy to create the resources required for its further progres 
by itself. Apart from this it should contribute to the re 
duction of unemployment, which still represents a grave anc 
chronic probiem for India. Other measures are also foreseer 
for this purpose such as the promotion of home crafts anc 
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The total investments required for the fulfilment of the 
s set by the Third Five-Year Plan are estimated at 
proximately 125 billion rupees; of this state investments 
account for 90 billion and private investment for 36 bil- 
mn. A great part of the discussion at the seminar was de- 
ed to detailed study of the sources which will enable the 
te to embark on so vast an economic effort. The need for 
re severe and efficient taxation of all unearned income 
nd for the implementation of resolute economic and admi- 
trative measures against dishonest speculators, black-market 
acketeers, etc has been stressed It was also stated in this 
nection that foreign credit could only play a secondary 
in the financing of the plan. 


The plan calls for an average annual increase of 6 per 
t in the national income (as against 4 per cent in the 
ond five-year plan) and the creation of conditions for an 
er cent annual increase by the end of the period planned. 
In addition to the purely economic measures which 
lould ensure the rise of production and productivity, the 
nar also examined measures which should lead India 
ards a socialist economic and social system. Several 
2kers attempted to define the concept of socialism from 


The front pages of the entire Yugoslav press 
carried editorial commentaries and reports of foreign 
agencies on the tragic death of Premier Solomon 
Bandaranaike the eminent protagon st of non-align- 
ment and economic progress of Ceylon and one of 
the most loyal followers of the Bandung principles 
in the sphere of the political and economic 
$ cooperation of all countries based on active and 
: peaceful coexistence, 


»BORBA”: Deeply devoted to the principles of Ban~ 
dung the late Premier Bandaranaike tirelessly strove to 
strengthen the cooperation of the Asian countries also 
by means of common economic efforts which obviously 
lag far behind the level reached in the sphere of political 
ccoperation. It was Bandaranaike who gave the idea of 
an ,economic Bandung“ proposing various concrete forms 
for the promotion of mutual economic ties, the coordi- 
nation and unification of the economic efforts of the 
Asian countries. 


We have known Solomon Bandaranaike as a sincere 
friend of our country who followed our development with 
uconcealed sympathies. He urged the further promotion 
of Yugoslav—Ceylonese cooperation which was’ strongly 
manifested during the visit of President Tito to Ceylon 
in January this year so as to attain to the level reached 
in the political sphere also on the economic plane. 
Although a relatively short time has elapsed since the 
: visit of President Tito to Ceylon, many decisions per- 
taining to the expansion of cooperation formulated in 
4 the joint communique have already been or are currently 
< being implemented, the late Premier Bandaranaike hav- 
ing doubtless contributed notably in this respect. 


»POLITIKA“: After the proclamation of indepen- 
dence Solomon Bandaranaike — the tested fighter for the 
freedom and progress of Ceylon — became one of the 


a 


the standpoint of the Congress Party. Pragmatic attitudes 
closely linked to the more or less immediate practical objec- 
tives prevailed, although some participants in the discussion 
stressed the need to create a socialist ideology of the Congress 
~Party based on Indian cultural tradition. The following 
measures which would be invested with a definite socialist 
character were mentioned: the expansion of the public sector 
of the economy so as to embrace all big enterprises: the 
reduction and eventual liquidation of all unearned income; 

the creation of the necessary conditions for workers’ parti- 
cipation in the management of production and their sharing 
in the earnings of the enterprise derived from increased pro- 
ductivity; changes in the organization of economic and go-. 
vernment authority aiming at the expansion of co-operation 

and decentralization of production; the reorganization of the 

educational system with a view to educating all citizens in 

the socialist spirit, etc. 

All participants in the seminar stress that the plan 
cannot fulfill its aims fully unless the broadest masses of 
the people are engaged in its fulfilment, unless the people 
adopt it enthusiastically, and of their own free will, as their 
own common task. In order that the plan should really acquire 
an all-national character, some participants in the discussion 
proposed that it be placed on an ,all-party discussion® for 
approval and adoption by all the political forces of India. 


Solomon Bandaranaike 


most influential political personalities, assuming the 
leadership of the country as Prime Minister after the 
secession of the United National Party and the big elect- 
ion victory of his new Freedom Party and the United 
National Front in 1956. 

The arrival of Bandaranaike to the helm of the Asian 
island republic marked a turning point in the history 
of Ceylon; the former pro-western policy was abandoned 
and an active course charted in the struggle for indepen- 
dence, non-alignment in any of the existing blocs, and 
for international cooperation. The present policy of 
Ceylon — firmly based on the principles and ideals of 
Bandung is primarily the merit of Solomon Bandaranaike. 
He gauged the aspirations and mood of his country 
correctly having understood with rare insight and sta- 
tesmanship where the real interests of Ceylon lie. 

» VIJESNIK“: The foreign policy pursued by Solomen 
Bandaranaike logically ensued from his economic and so- 
cial programme. He understood correctly that genuine 
independence is based on economic foundations, And 
obversely, if the foreign policy were not harmonized with 
the economic basis, nothing real and lasting could have 
been achieved. In the first place Ceylon must not belong 
to any of the existing big power blocs which only seek 
to further their selfish interests. The military-political 
arrangements also imply military bases, obligations and 
dependence from those who supply the funds or credit 
the expensive armaments deliveries. This logically leads 
to foreign dictatorship in the entire economy of a small 
country, so that the people become a mere pawn in 
the game. For this reason Bandaranaike led Ceylon along 
a road of independent policy, along the road of coexi- 
stence and friendship with all countries and peoples 
irrespectively of their system and particularly strove for 
the establishment of closer ties and solidarity of the 
cores countries which have identical problems and 
ideals.“ a 2 


Halstein Doctrine 


by R. KOZARAC 


HE OPENING of the German Democratic Republic 

Consulate in the United Arab Republic has recently 
given rise to a concentric pressure by Bonn on Cairo in terms 
of ultimatum-like demands contained in the so-called Hal- 
stein Doctrine. Once again, the West German policy has 
shown the extent of its anachronism in a situation which 
increasingly revokes the cold war postulates. 

The Halstein Doctrine, as is generally known, can be 
reduced to the following premises: first, the Government of 
the Federal German Republic will automatically sever diplo- 
matic relations with any country which recognizes the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic; and second, the only country which 
is an exception in this respect is the Soviet Union with which 
the Federal German Republic will maintain diplomatic re- 
lations although the USSR recognizes the German Democratic 
- Republic. 


In the case of the Halstein Doctrine, the rule nulla 
tegula sine exceptione appears as a contradiction in adjecto: 
‘based on an untenable ,principled“ consistency, the Halstein 
Doctrine in fact negates itself by a precedent (the ,,privilege“ 
it accords to the Soviet Union), which indicates that what 
is subjectively declared no-existent (the German Democratic 
Republic), objectively does exist. This fundamental contra- 
diction inherent in the Halstein Doctrine originates from the 
unrealistic thesis that there is on'y one German state and 
the risky idea that this arbitrary thesis may be defended by 
arguments of force and pressure. 


This is an evident proof that the Halstein Doctrine is 
connected, as if by an umbilical cord, with the cold war era 
and its imperatives: the policy of bloc exclusiveness and: ar- 
guments of force. 


The objective untenability of the political groupations 
and the atmosphere characteristic of the cold war is being 
increasingly demonstrated by the realization on the part of 
the big power leaders that the relaxation of international 
tension is one of the imperatives of our time Positive evo- 
lution in this respect has resulted in the most dedicated 
upholders of the cold war policy being driven to a position 
which will not be able for long to continue defying the 
strengthening of political realism in international relations. 
This is certainly one of the facts today confronting Adennauer 
and those in Bonn, who are of one mind with him. 

_ The recent pressure on the United Arab Republic in 
connection with the opening of the German Democratic Re- 
public Consulate in Cairo, however, is undoubtedly a negative 
pointer for all those who expect Bonn to develop a more 
realistic understanding of the harmfulness of its present 
situation, to its own interests as well. The urgent summoning 
of the West German Ambassador in Cairo to attend a con- 
‘sultation in Bonn and the threat that diplomatic | relations 
with the United Arab Republic will be broken, revived a page 
from the days of the cold war and brought the negative 
contents of the Halstein Doctrine to the fore. This reaction 
by Bonn, in a situation in which an establishment of diplo- 


matic rélations between the United Arab Republic and the’ 


German Democratic Republic was not even foreseen, but only 
‘the establishment of consular representations, was condemned 
even inthe” ranks of West Germany's closest Allies. Re- 
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gardless of the pressure brought to bear on it by Bonn, t 
Government of the United Arab Republic exchanged consul 
representatives with the German Democratic Republic alo: 
the lines established in the talks between Nasser and Grot 
wohl last January, which is quite natural as the U.A.R. h 
rather developed economic relations with that country. 
Quite naturally, world public opinion is in full solid, 
rity with the principle that sovereign, independent countri 
should have the inalienable right to cultivate and devel 
relations with any country and that no third country shou 
‘do anything to the contrary. Such acts could only be qualifi 
as interference in internal affairs and an attempt to restri 
The havin 
originated in the period which is just suffering an eélips 
unfortunately amounts precisely to these two unpopular al 
discredited effects. Although the objective processes can | 
temporarily arrested with such artificial barriers as the Ha 
stein Doctrine, it is also certain that such and similar ba 
riers cannot stand the pressure of objective reality for lon 
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GOSLAVIA TODAY 


-ATTERLY the attention of the Yugoslav public, and 
the interest of sociology, have been attracted by the 
anges occurring in the status and functions of the di- 
ectors of enterprises in conditions of developed workers’ 
lanagement. This is not accidental since it is a question of 
enomena which are highly characteristic of the state of 
> fundamental social relationships. The function of the 
ctor of an enterprise lies at the intersection of the mutual 
ationships of the enterprise and the social community, the 
lividual enterprises and their trade associations, the bodies 
workers’ management and the state and social bodies 
ting influence and exercising control, as well as the mu- 
il relationships of the social groups in the enterprise, the 
magerial apparatus of the enterprise and the workers’ ma- 
gement bodies the producers and the professional work 
ecutives. The parallel analysis of the analogous functions 
an enterprise managed by the workers and an enterprise 
‘the capitalist type, or an enterprise managed by the State, 
no less important for an understanding of the differences 
‘the fundamental social relationships. 

_ At the time of the constitution of workers’ management 
i Yugoslav enterprises — in 1950 and thereafter — _ critics 
mm outside, who denied the vitality of the new institutions 
regarded. them sceptically, were particularly doubtful of 
- possibility of combining the collective workers’ mana- 
ent of enterprises with individual direction, the unity of 
s work processes and discipline indispensable in modern 
uction and commerce. Some of them thought that the 
rs’ councils would remain but an outward democratic 
while the state, perforce, would continue to manage 
erprises by way of directors holding a superior role in the 
iInagement of enterprises. There were also those who 
umed that collective management would preclude autho- 
in preduction, that it would provoke chaos in the orga- 
ation of work so that it wou'd be’ impossible to realize 
> functions of conducting the processes of work. And 
"stly, a third category anticipated that the parallel existence 
* workers’ management bodies and individual executives 
h autonomous powers would give rise to inevitable con- 
s and contradictions in the management of production. 

_ However, the experience of workers’ councils has refuted 
ese doubts unequivocally. The transitional phase in the de- 
lopment of mutual relations of the collective and. individual 
Ydies in enterprises is ending in the complete establishment 
workers’ management and the formation of the function 
‘the director of an enterprise as a function of a new-type 
ich is becoming an integral and essential part of the or- 
mization of workers’ management. In order to achieve this, 
i practice had to solve these problems in particular: 


— First, the way to ensure the superior role of the bodies 
workers’ management while at the same time preserving 
€ autonomous responsibility of the director of the enter- 
e, who creates unity of direction of the entirety of the 
tk processes; and 

_— Second, the way to achieve control by the state bodies 


_ general social influence in the enterprise without coun- 


The Social Function of the Directors of Enterprises - 
in the System of Workers’ Self-government — 


Me 3.4 by Zoran VIDAKOVIC 


tering the function of the bodies of workers’ management by 


the function of the director as an’ independently responsible 
executive, while at the same time avoiding a hypertrophy of 
State. control. 


The most adequate forms for the solution of these pro- 
blems have been produced by the direct practice of workers’ 
management, and these have been adopted in vlc ict ac 
Yugoslav legislation. ; 


CHANGES IN MUTUAL RELATIONS OF COLLECTIVE 
AND INDIVIDUAL BODIES. OF ENTERPRISES 


The mutual relations of the collective and individual 
bodies in enterprises have passed through several phases. At 
the very beginning, it was indispensable that the director’s 
function should also retain certain ‘state elements. According’ 
to the provisiéns of the Law of Management of Economic 
Enterprises of 1950, which were superseded later on, the di- 
rector of an enterprise was responsible not only. for the en- 
forcement of the law and other prescripts, as well as the 
conclusions of the workers’ council and the managing board, 
but for the enforcement of the ordinances and instructions 
of the appropriate state bodies. The director was appointed 
by the managing board of the higher economic association, 
which still retained strong elements of state management, or 
even by the appropriate state body, if the enterprise was not 
affiliated with the association. 
disappeared with the application of new methods -of social 
planning which made for an ever-fuller economic emanci- 
pation of enterprises and eliminated the direct intervention 
of the state bodies in their operation. Under such circum- 


These transitional elements | 


stances, the director became an organ of the enterprise, as 


a separate economic and social-legal mechanism, carrying out 
the independent economic plans and the decisions regarding 


the allocation of the resources issued by the workers councit. 


As an organ in whose sphere of action the undivided execu- — 


tive function is centred, he sees to the lawfulness of the ope- 
rations, being empowered to stay temporarily the enforcement, 
of the unlawful decisions of the workers’ council, pending 
the decision of the people’s committee exercising control. He 
is appointed and relieved of duty by the people’s committee, 
at the instance of a commission including the representatives 
of the people’s committee of the commune and district, and/or 
the federal and the republican executive council, as well as 
the worker’s council of the enterprise, the last appointing 
initially one-third of the representatives and subsequently 
one-half. The director of an enterprise loses the status of a 
state employee together with the powers characteristic of a 
State organ. 


A further stride was made toward the end of 1957, ae 


on the basis of economic successes and the social self- 


assertion of workers’ councils, the new laws on the distribut- 
ion of the social product, on the assets of enterprises and 
on. labour relations respectively expanded the powers of the 
working collectives in the management of the resources and 
funds. Particularly, this legislation vested the workers’ council 


with the right independently to allocate the bulk of the 
enterprise's income to expanded reproduction, joint con- 
sumption and the personal income of the workers, and 
independently to organize the competencies of the collective 
and individual bodies in the management of social affairs in 
the enterprise. Within these changes it is specially characte- 
ristic that the powers for the establishment and termination 
of employment relationships, for penalizing in connection 
with graver breaches of working duties, and decisions in- 
volving the rights from labour re‘ations were entirely trans- 
ferred from the director to the bodies of workers’ management. 
The sphere of action of these bodies and the director as 
regards the issuing of economic decisions began to be de- 


termined by the internal regulations of the enterprise issued 


by the workers’ council. 
The application of the latest economic and labour le- 
gislation in the mutual relations of the collective and indi- 
_ yidual bodies in an enterprise has confirmed the most favour- 
able expectations. Contrary to ill-intentioned expectations, 
expansion of the rights of workers’ councils and their 
assumption of a superior role in the enterprise did not provoke 
a crisis in the conduct of the process of work and in the 


mutual relations of the executives and the workers’ bodies. 
The more the authority of workers’ councils over the pro- 
duction conditions and the work product became realistic, 


| quicker the passing dislocations in the mutual relations of 
the individual and collective bodies disappeared. These 
dislocations originated, in the first place, from the objective 
contradictions of the elements of state and social management, 
and from the temporary difficulties of adjustment in the 
relations between these bodies, which were assuming fresh 
functions under complex circumstances. The firm establishment 
of workers’ councils at the same time signifies stabilization 
of the relationships in the enterprise, promotion of its or- 
ganization and establishment of authority in production, 
authority which bears no comparison with any authority 
known in enterprises of another type. 

In conditions of a developed workers’ management, there 
is not only no dissociation of the unified direction, but this 
function is strengthened on new social foundations. Studies 
made in different enterprises have shown that the director’s 
activity is more effective and the authority of the measures 
of the operative leadership more complete in those enterprises 
in which the workers’ council has become a decisive factor 
of management without restraints. Managing difficulties occur 
only in the enterprises in which bureaucratic and technocratic 
tendencies are provoking the resistance of the direct producers. 

These changes can only be understood if one remembers 
the foundations upon which the new authority in production 
is being built. Expansion of the material basis of workers’ 
management and the effective influence of the producers on 
the management of the means of production and’ the distri- 
bution of the social product lead to the establishment of the 
social responsibility of the whole col'ective and its bodies. 
This responsibility is not created artificially but ensues as 
another aspect of the direct material interestedness of the 
producers and the co-ordination of their interests with the 
general social interests. It is the first component of the new 
authority in production. The second component is represented 
by the changes in the organization of work in conditions of 
workers’ management. Self-management gradually abolishes 
the contradiction between directive and executive work, with 
the result that the direct executors are materially interested 
in organizational work as a whole, in successful direction, 
effective management and a productive performance of the 
entirety of the work processes. 


‘THE. INDEPENDENT SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
OF DIRECTORS OF ENTERPRISES 

Today, when the new social relationships in the enter- 
prise are assuming fuller and more. mature forms, it is 
possible to give a more accurate answer to the question 
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-when the elements of state management and workers’ 
_nagement in the enterprise overlapped, 
the representative of the state in the enterprise who share 
“managerial functions with the working 
- bodies 
mutual relations of the collective and individual bodies in 


about the nature of the function of the Bieri ee an enter 
prise. 


In contrast to earlier views, originating from a perio 
Tia 
the director is no 
and it 
in th 


collective 
On the other hand, the radical ~changes 
the enterprise do not amount to a disappearance of the di- 
rector’s independent function, nor his conversion into a tech- 
nical executor of the decisions of the workers’ bodies bearin: 
no social responsibility for the work of the enterprise. If th 
director were the mainstay of state authority, then hi 
function would be a relic of administrative management, anc 
Since the function of the state in the economy is withering; 
away, the function of the autonomously responsible executiv 
in the enterprise should also disappear as an obstacle to th 
realization of workers’ management. Autonomous responsi 
bility for the lawfulness of operations does not vest the di- 
rector in any case with the capacity of a representative o! 
the states. The director of the enterprise is not drectly 
subordinate to state bodies, nor is he directly responsible tc 
them for the performance of his duties. The state bodies can 
not impeach the director if he has not taken measures fo 
the carrying out of the economic plan of the enterprise, whic 
is definitely his fundamental task, but the managing board 
or the workers’ council can do so. The people’s committed 
may relieve the director of duty in particular cases, at the 
instance of the workers’ council, while state inspection in the 
economy may make such a proposal only if the workers 
council has failed to do so. In certain exceptional cases, 
director's relieving of duty may be applied as a _ specia 
administrative measure. However, those are always cases i 
which the peoeple’s committee has been empowered to dis 
solve the workers’ bodies and call new elections, that is 
introduce a provisional compulsory management, so that the 
sanctions which may be applied towards the director hav 
the same ground and the same characteristics as the sanctions 
which may be applied toward the bodies of workers’ ma 
nagement. 

Likewise the director’s power to ‘suspend the conclusions 
of the workers’ council he considers to be unlawful, pending 
the decision of the people’s committee, lacks the elements of 
the controlling power of a state body, and actually represents 
the power of an autonomous social body. This power ig 
granted for purposes of safeguarding the proper functioning 
of the mechanism of se'f-management. Such a power may alsa 
be granted to other self-management bodies. 


The circumstance that the director is appointed and 
relieved of duty by the peop'e’s committee is similarly cited 
as an argument of the conception that the director is the 
representative of state authority in the enterprise. The pro- 
cedure of appointment and relieving of duty of the director 
with the participation of the workers’ council and a special 
commission (composed of the representatives of the workers’ 
council and the representative bodies in the commune and 
district) only constitutes a specific form of social contro 
in the selection and relieving of duty of individuals with 
specially responsible social function. The commission onl 
appointments, composed of eminent representatives of theif 
social community and, particularly, the community of pro-ff 
ducers, operates essentially as a social body. The meaning 9! 


bility ‘of the independent social body in the enterprise 


The autcnomous resvonsibility of the. director can 
properly understood only in the context of the social respor 
sibility of the self-managing col'ective of producers and its) 
bedies. The view that the director firstly represent; the 
protector of common interests in the enterprise and th 
protagonist of social influence does not correspond to the 


social relationships. If the workers’ bodies were not 
then conflict would inevitably occur between those 
f leading by that very token to the director's con- 
ion into an exponent of the interests imposed on the 
‘king collective from the outside. However, the practice 
workers’ management has shown that all social organs in 
enterprise are the representatives and protectors of social 
rerests in an equal measure. This is all the more the case 
he more the social responsibility of the direct producers as 
anagers is consolidated on an enlarged material base. 


Just as the director of an enterprise is authorized and 
ired to examine the legality of the decisions of the bodies 
' workers’ management, these bodies, too, are required to 
ontrol the director’s work. Even wider powers are vested 
them for this purpose, for the control relates not only to 
legality of operations, but the carrying out of the plan, 
he successful conduct of the work process and the operation 
f the enterprise, as well as to care for the general interests 
“society and the justified interests of the working collective. 
e workers’ bodies are directly liable in default of control. 
ially characteristic of the latest development of relation- 
ps in the enterprise is the strengthening of the controlling 
ction of the workers’ bodies, the establishment of an 
ective control of those bodies over the work of the di- 
tor of the enterprise and the administrative apparatus in 
domains of operation. These trends are also upheld by 
latest legislation through the introduction of effective 
easures of direct, previous and subsequent control and ge- 
sral supervision by the workers’ council. 


The autonomous social responsibility of the director 
the same social content as the social responsibility of 
self-managing working collective and the workers’ bodies. 
the relationships betwen the director and the workers’ 


meil, it is a question of two autonomous social 
ans with particular rights in management who are 
mpowered and required to control one mother, being 


ponsible,within statutory limits, for the operation of the 
erprise, for their own work and for the exercise of con- 
]. The principle of reciprocal control and autonomous 
ponsibility of mutually-independent organs has a_ special 
aning in the system of social management wherein the 
munity entrusts the social col'ectives and bodies with the 
onomous utilization and management of the material values 
onging to society. 


E DIRECTOR’S FUNCTION IN THE REALIZATION 
WORKERS’ MANAGEMENT 


The director’s function as an autonomously  respon- 
le social orga at the same time forms an integral and 
ential part of the organization of workers’ management 
is equally wrong to contrast social management in the 
conomy with workers’ management, and the director's 
onomous responsibility with the organization of workers’ 
agement. The powers of the direct producers in the mana- 
ent of social production and distribution of products and 
ir responsibility constitute the determinant characteristics 
f social management of the economy. However, the organi- 
ion of social management of the economy is not consumm- 
d in those elements, which, though determinant. are rot 
so sufficient for the realization of social functions. They 
complemented by other elements — such as the functions 
the councils of producers, industrial. trade associations and 
trade union organizations — in the distribution of the 
come of enterprises, as. well as by the functions of other 
fal bodies in the economy, such as the bodies of social 
magement in the chambers, the councils of consumers, the 
ncils in the enterprises pursuing special cultural aims, and 
on. All these functions, being the elements of the organi- 
ion of social management in the economy, form an in- 
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» dissoluble * 


whole. Likewise the functions exercised by the 
workers’ management bodies and those exercised by the di- — 
rector of an enterprise as an autonomously responsible social 
organ form a unified social organism of self-management. 
Only as an organic whole do they represent the complete 
organization of workers’ management in the enterprise. 

In social practice these principles are meeting with more 
and niore distinct application. The director’s activity is not 
limited to the conduct of the process of work, but is in- 
creasingly becoming turning also towards direct co-operation 
with and assistance to the workers’ bodies in the accomplish- 
ment of their ever-more complex tasks. A special charac- 
teristic of the changes in the content of the director's func- 
tions in conditions of developed workers’ management is that 
the the organizer of the conditions for 
the activity of the bodies of workers’ 
his direction, changes are effected in the organization of the 


director becomes 
management. Under 


enterprise in accordance with the development of the bodies 
of workers’ management and the modified social relationships 
in the enterprise. For this purpose it is essential that all 
functions of self-management have adequate instruments in 
the organization of the managing apparatus. 

The new elements in the director’s function testify to 
the unquestionable enhancement of its social importance. As 
the associates of workers’ management, individual executives 
are afforded possibilities which they cannot have as the repre~ 
sentatives of capital or the state. With the further develop- 
with. 
self-managing mechanism in the enterprise, and with 


ment of . workers management, the expansion of the 


the 
Participation of an ever-wider circle of direct producers. in 
management the role of the director as the organizer of the 


conditions for the operation of this social mechanism is assum- 
ing a growing significance. 


When one is familiar with the findementat features of 
the new type of management of the process of work origi- 
nating in conditions of workers’ management, it is not difficult 
to appreciate the distance separating the function of the 
director of an entreprise managed by the workers from the 
function of the director of an enterprise managed by the state, 
or a capitalist enterprise. In a capitalist enterprise, the direc- 
tor’s authority emanates from the supremacy of capital over 
labour, and, in conditions of purchase-sale of manpower, the 
relationships between the executives and the workers are con- 
verted into relationships cf mastery and subjection. In an 
enterprise managed by the state, the director's authority 
emanates from the supremacy of the state over the producer. 
In this case the director: acts as the transmitter of state 
authority, with the aid of which social production is organized 
and the distribution of the social product carried out. In 
either case contradictions are inevitable between the execu- 
tives as the representatives of the state or capital and the di- 
rect producers, the director therefore being vested with powers 
whereby the state maintains a working collective in the en- 
terprise by coercion (disciplinary authority, the «right to en- 
gage and dismiss workers, deciding the status of the workers, 
etc.) In conditions of workers’ management, though, instead 
of relationships of mastery and subjection, a relationship of 
producers and executives is developed towards the organizer 
of joint work who holds the necessary powers. A coerced 
working collective is replaced by a social organism in which 
the elements of free association of producers are more and 
more visible. Thus the need disappears for those directing 
the work process to exercise the rights emanating from the 
contradiction between the producers and the managers, both 
social functions being integrated in the self-management of 
the producers. 


LARGEST YUGOSLAV ENTERPRISE FOR IMPORT AND 
EXPORT OF TEXTILES, RAW AND PROCESSED 
LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR 


: EXPORT - IMPORT 
BEOGRAD, KNEZ MIHAJLOVA 1-III 


EXPORTS: All kinds of raw, printed and bleached cot- for the textile industry, raw and semi-processed 
ton, woollen and silk fabrics, as well as fabrics made leather, textile and leather waste. 
of jute, hemp and other synthetic fibres. CENTROTEXTIL maintains business relations with -the 


All kinds of knit and woven goods — stockings, leading world firms. 


sweaters, woollen and cotton blankets, carpets, jute 
Agents abroad: 


LONDON 1, Heddon House, 149-191 Regent Street 
FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, Oberlindau 108 
SYDNEY, 10 Clement Street, Rushcutter’s Bay 
JAKARTA, Hoiel des Indes, Room 49 

TEHERAN, P. O. B. 361 


bags, wool and hair-ropes, raw and semi-finished 
leather, small skins, leather fancy goods, textile and 


leather waste and footwear. 


IMPORTS: Cotton, wool, jute, hemp and other fibres, 
_ natural, and synthetic fibres and yarns (cellulose 


wool, rayon, perlon, nylon), semiprocessed goods 
Agents in the country: 


ZAGREB, Gajeva No. 7, phone 38-470, telex 02-102. 
RIJEKA, TrSéanska obala br. 8, “phone 29-47, 
telex 02-543 { hee 
LJUBLJANA, Kolodvorska br. 25, phone 32-562. 
telex 03-113 . . ; 
MARIBOR, Ulica Talcev br. 1, phone 25-30, te- 
lex 03-321 3 
SARAJEVO, Vase Pelagi¢a br, 1, phone 24-38 
NOVI SAD, Svetozara Markoviéa, br. 29, phone 
40-56 
LESKOVAC, Bore Stankoviéa br. 5, phone 313 
SKOPLJE, Dure Dakoviéa 39 


Wy 


PTEMBER 18 


Khrushchev’s visit to the USA. — The Yugo- 
government always adhered to the standpoint that meet- 
of responsible statesmen may prove useful for the solution 
outstanding international questions. It is in this light that 
welcome the exchange of visits between Prime Minister 
brushchev and President Eisenhower convinced that these 
etings, as stated by President Tito, will mark a turing point 
| the present international situation and create the necessary 
ndition for the abatement of international tension and 
settlement of contemporary problems“. ; 


Reports on visit by Preslident Eisen- 

wer to Beograd. — In connection with the rumours 
President Eisenhower might visit Beograd on his return 

from Moscow this fall, the representative of the Secre- 

at of Foreign Affairs stated that ,President Eisenhower 
Id always be a welcome guest in our country“ 


Visit of President Tito to the USA. — Re- 
sted to comment on the foreign press reports on an even- 
visit of President Tito to the USA, the official spokes- 
an replied: 1 do not see that it is necessary to com- 
ent the rumours carried by various foreign newspapers in 
is connection“. 


Visit of —Canelopoulos. — The official spo- 
esman stated the following on the visit of the Greek Vice 
iremier: »l have nothing to add to the communique in which 
ie results of the recent visit of the Greek Vice Premier Mr. 
anelopoulos are stated clearly and exhaustively. I can only 
fpeat that apart from contributing notably to the further 
evelopment of friendship between the two countries this 
isit provided a fresh incentive for broadening cooperation in 
ue economic and cultural sphere“. 


_ On visit of Cuban Goodwill Mission. 

e mutual wish was expressed to open diplomatic mis-ions 
Havana and Beograd and approach the gtk of ways and 
adening ecoromic, technical and Suleatal eeneeriph be- 
en the two countries.“ 


Yugoslav Goodwill Missionin Latin Ame- 
‘ca. — ,In the talks with the responsible statesmen of the 
atin American countries with which Yugoslavia does not 
diplomatic .relations the mutual wish to establish such 
‘lations was expressed. It was also noted in the course of 
‘e talks with the official representatives of Mexico. Costa- 
a, Haiti,. Honduras, Cuba, Venezuela, Colombia, Equador, 
peru and Bolivia and in the contacts with the leading eco- 
omic representatives and businessmen of these countries that 
ere are considerable possibilities for the promotion and 
“pansion of economic cooperation.“ 


On visit of Japanese Parliamentary de- 
gation. — The talks between the Japanese delegation and 
ye Yugoslav leaders were cordial and proceeded in the spi- 
» of complete mutual understanding, thus contributing to 
*e promotion of relations between the two countries. The 
Vitation proferred that a delegation of the Yugoslav Fede- 
1 People’s Assembly visit Japan was accepted. 
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Yugoslav Attitude on... 


Yugoslav-Soviet economic talks. — These 
negotiations have not been brought to an end and pertain 
to the financial probiems arising from mortgage dues payabie 
on the utilised part of the credit obtained under the Yugo- 


‘slav—Soviet investment arrangements which, as known, were 


cancelled in 1958. 


Yugoslav—Austriam relations. — ,l] regret 
to say that the relations with Austria are not exactly the 
best of late. The reports on the outbursts in Graz are true. 
This matter is currently examined by the two governments 
through diplomatic channels“ 


Return of Albanian Envoy to Beograd — 
Asked whether this should mean that a new Yugoslav En- 
voy to Albania will be appointed soon the official spokesman 
replied: ,The Yugoslav Envoy Extraordinary to Albania was 
transferred to a new assignment and the appointment of a 
new envoy is pending. We wish and as we have always 
done so in the past to have good relations with neigbouring 
Albania“. 


(Extracts from the news .conference held by the 
official spolsesman of the State Secretariat for Foreign 
Affairs on September 18). 


News Conference of US Secretary for 
Agriculture in Beograd 


SEPTEMBER! 25 


The US Secretary for Agriculture Ezra Taft Beu- 
son held a news conference on September 25 on the 
eve of his departure from Yugoslavia. 


At the beginning of his statement Secretary Benson de- 
clared that he had the honour of being received. by. Presi- 
dent Tito. Secretary Benson stated that during the talks with 
President Tito a visit of the latter to the USA and a visit of 
President Eisenhower to Yugoslavia. was also mentioned, and 
expressed the hope that these visits would take place although 
there are no definite plans for the present. Secretary~ Benson 
added that he had-yery useful talks with the Yugoslav leaders 
and expressed the. hope that the successful. cooperation be- 
tween the two countries in the i of penedlrute we con- 
tinue. 


Replying to” ‘newsmiens questions as to his impressions of 
the state farms and cooperatives visited, Secretary; Benson 
stated: ,l am. vety glad to have visited the Beograd farm 
combine, the peasant cooperative’ in Srbobran and ‘to have 
had the opportunity of entering the hames ‘of your ‘farmers. | 
was able to bedome acquaitsd with thany things, ecpecially 
with the successes accomplished by the Yugoslav. agriculture 
this year. I am impressed by the people, their appearance and 
behaviour which shows that they are industrious, busy pro- 
duces who have embarked on the task of modernizing farm 
production We have noted that an increase of farm pro-~ 


duction was achieved and that Yugoslavia will no longer have~ 
to import wheat. We are pleased to hear this as the rise of 
farm production testifies to the srowth of the economic po- 
tential of a country in general, which in turn means that 
it will be able to increase trade. -I think that the good 
weather, the application of modern farming methods and me- 
chanization and the research work done by your institutes 
all contributed in this respect. I have noticed that better 
sorts of seed were being used and that you have a very fer- 
tile soil for farm production. 

Secretary Benson stated in concluding that there are 
distinct possibilities for the increase of trade in farm pro- 
ducts between the USA and Yugoslavia. 


Documents 


Foreign Secretary Koéa Popovié Urges End to 
Old War" in the UN General Assembly 


for universal co-operation between 
nations 


The head of the Yugoslav delegation, Secretary of 
State for Fore’gn Affairs Koéa Popovié, spoke with‘n 
the general debate in the UN General Assembly. Koca 
Popovic’s exposition is published below. 


‘le ae that the past year has undoubtedly witness- 

certain positive changes in the development 
of international conditions which can be regarded as highly 
significant. This is true,.in. the first place, far the most im- 
portant domain of practical policy in the relations between 
the East and West. The fundamental characteristic of the 
internat‘onal situation today, compared with the earlier con- 
dition, is represented by the inauguration of political ne- 
gotiations between the great powers. This necessarily implies 
recognition of the appropriateness and, we hope, an acceptance 
by both sides of the method of mutual concessions. The po- 
sitive effect of such a development has already become 
apparent in a certain improvement of the general atmosphere, 
in better mutual understanding and even in an actual miti- 
gation of some tense situations. If these tendencies should 
become stabilized as a long-term course, leading to a whole 
series of political negotiations, including those between the 
highest representatives of a wider circle of countries, what 
we now are witnessing may constitute a turning-point in 
international relations. 

_ An extraordinarily important event in this direction is 
unquestionably the visit of the Premier of the U.S.S.R., Mr. 
Khrushchev, to the United States of America. Allow me to 
quote here the words of President Tito a few days ago in 
welcoming this visit: .,We expect that Premier Khrushchev 
and President Eisenhower, as the representatives of the two 
greatest powers in the world, will constantly keep in sight 
their responsibility before the whole world-during their dis- 
cussions, for it greatly depends upon them whether there be 
relaxation and pacification in the world and: whether mankind 
will be able to view its future with more confidence“. Such 
an outlook demands qualitatively new efforts from us all. 

These changes are the result of the realization that a 
continuation of the ,cold war“ can, and, in the final analysis, 
must lead to an explos‘on, that it is in fact bringing us ever 
nearer to it. This realization in turn conditions and carries 


A WORTHWHILE RISK 
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“with it the necessity gradually to abandon previous effort 
to approach the settlement of political problems on the basi 


> 


of military criteria in the first place. 


CCORDING to the logic of military reasoning, ther 

is a single’ goal: to gain an advantage over the oth 
side at all costs. And what are the results of the pre-eminent! 
»militaristic” treatment of political problems? Instead of th 
complete security which it was desired to achieve in thi 
way, complete insecurity has been achieved attended by a 
ever-diminishing possibility of controlling and regulating th 
,spontaneous” course of events. 

The moment there is such a state of affairs that ma 
terial military force plays such a role in international po 
licy, and at a time when the distinction between offensive an 
defensive weapons is disappearing more and moze, no ideol 
whatsoever provides by itself a guaranty against an outbrea 
of war. On the contrary, in such a situation the abuse o 
ideological arguments often results. These ordinarily becom 
an instrument of daily policy intended to justify acts whic 
are impermissible on the basis of universally adopted inter 
national principles. 

It is maintained by some that balanced armament: 
between the great powers, or the existing blocs, represem 
the surest guaranty against an outbreak of war. We do no 
share such an opinion, in so far as it presupposes a conti- 
nuation of the armaments race. But even if that assertior 
were valid for the situation today, the question arises as tc 
how we can be certain that such a balance will be perma- 
rently ma‘ntained under these conditions. Obviously it cat 
only be kept up if it has been planned“, meaning if it is 
based on internationally agreed upon gradual disarmament 
One may say that this implies the undertaking of a certair 
tisk in the interval, but such a risk is worth taking because 
first, it moves along the line of consolidation of peace, ir 
which agreement is already inherent, meaning a concertec 
limitation of the risk, and second, this risk is definitely in 
comparably less than the one inherent in a continuation 0 
the spontaneous“ armaments race. . 


There is a matter to which we have already calle 
attention in certain circumstances, and here also, and whick 
apparently is still lost on many people who are attached t 
the period of the ,,cold war“ in their way of thinking. It is 
not possible, namely, to desire a change for the better in the 
present state of international relations and at the same time 
insist that nothing be changed in one’s own positions anc 
in the ,status quo“, not even the criteria on the basis ol 
which the value of the desired changes shall be judged 
Clearly these criteria must be different, more objective in the 
perspective of peace than they were in the perspective 4 
complete mistrust and the cold war. 


Likewise there are people who. confronted by new po- 
sitive elements in international relations, maintain that thé 
tole and capacity of action of the United Nations is mi 
nimized by the fact that negotiations have been openec 
between the great powers. We do not share such a view 
either, even when it is mot an expression of the resistance 
of those who are still reluctant or unable to realize thai 
abandonment of the ,,cold war“ has become urgent and ne- 
cessary and that understanding between the great powers fi 
an indispensable and important component part of such | 
major undertaking. We believe that the role of the United 
Nations in the world will not and cannot be minimized b 
a positive development of the situation. On the contra 
concrete international relations have always been reflecte 
in the United Nations Organization. It has been unable 1 
make its full contribution just because its peacemaking ac 
was frequently blocked or restricted by the relations ar 
antagonisms between the great powers. 


Ag 2 an esaetone of eich eipabded oesibilittes, ‘1 would 
call ‘what took place here in recent days when the repre~ 
atatives of the great powers, despite the fact that a Com- 
ttee of Ten had been formed, considered it necessary to 
bmit their disarmament proposals just here, before the 
sneral Assembly, thereby confirming that the United Nations 
rganization is the most competent political body to deal 
th this exceptionally large problem. 


As you have seen, there is almost no one who would 
+ now agree that the ending of the cold war“ and the 
tablishment of universal co-operation between mations has 
come an imperative of the present time. Our Government 
s espoused this view for years past, striving that the ne- 
ssary practical conclusions be drawn from this. We were 
so guided by this in our attitudes on individual problems 
id proposals in the United Nations Organizations or outside 

Such endeavours frequently met with criticism and censure 

the part of those who, especially in an’ atmosphere of 
asion, demanded, above all, that a choice should be made 
tween the one or the other bloc. That a movement for the 
tter has occured is also largely thanks to the efforts of 
iny countries which do not belong to military alliances 
d with which we have pursued specially active co-operation 
ling to a similarity of outlook on international problems. 
® see today that even the representatives of the great 
wets are increasingly advancing similar convictions about 
face as an imperative and the sole choice. It is ail the 
‘te deplorable that owing to unreasonable resistance, pri- 
wily of the U.S.A. Government, no positive solution has 
= been reached regarding the question of the representation 

the People’s Republic of China in the United Nations 
iganization, any treatment of this question even being 
secluded. Nonetheless even this year a broad discussion has 
“en place. I consider that this has further confirmed th- 
Yitrariness, bias, harmfulness and untenability of such 
jistance. In so far as, the present Sino-Indian border dispute 
‘also being cited among other matters as a ,,fresh“ argument 
favour of that negative attitude, I wish to state that we 
ve always considered that such disputes should be settled 
peaceful means and by agreement. Even if there has been 
‘a-adherence to such constructive methods from the Chinese 
“e, this only serves to convince us even more that, beside 
‘: principled aspect of the issue, the full membership of 
»: People’s Republic of China in the United Nations Orga- 
‘ation would only facilitate avoidance and settlement of 
described and similar disputes. 


Atlow me now, Mr. Chairman, to pass to some matters 
which my Government attaches popticilar importance. 


1E - IMPORTANCE OF DISARMAMENT 


FR of all, ‘there is disarmament. From the point of 
view of peace, this is of the greatest significance. 
we complicated nature of the problem stems from the fact 
waging the ,,cold war“, from the present distribution of 
es of the military alliances, from the position of indi- 
al countries, from conflicts of different interests, from 
large measure of mistrust, the understandable concern 
| different sides for national security in the present con- 
ms, and so on. The technical aspects which have so far 
mm dealt with in the first place certainly represent an in- 
ensable element, but, in our opinion, not the main diffi- 
es. We believe that they can be solved with comparative 
once favourable political conditions are realized. 


Anticipating the continuance of the positive trend which; 
ing by everything, has begun, we shall, of course, support 
y effort for the achievement of a global agreement. In 
context, we welcome and support the radical proposal 
complete disarmament’ which has been advanced here on 
If of the Soviet Government by Premier Khrushchev. By 
tadical nature, this is a question of an_ extraordinary“ 


proposal. We consider, though, that we should not be per- 


plexed and surprised by it, for the situation in which we find 


_ ourselves is also extraordinary because of the dangers inherent 
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conclusion that we draw from this, however, is 


in it. We are also aware that the proposal may appear un- 
realistic if it is assumed that no radical improvement will 
occur on the wide front of other international relations. The 
not that 
disarmament should wait on account of the condition in other 
domains, but that we should immediately make efforts for a 
radical improvement of relations in all. those other domains 
as well, so that a radical settlement of the disarmament 
question may itself become realistic within the foreseeable 
future. In fact, I do not see a more realistic possibility of 
testing the reality of such a proposal than through the 
practice of negotiations. Besides, if being realistic should 


mean continuing along the course which has systematically - 


led the world to ever-increasing international tension. then 
I think it worthwhile that at least we try to be ,,dreamers“. 


That will not prevent us from limiting ourselves, in the 
course of negotiations, to the part which proves realizable 
in the first place. 

Adhering to this point of view, we are giving full 
attention also to the proposal submitted here by Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, considering that it, too, leads in the same direction. 
At all events, we consider it to be the duty of all of us to 
try to find what is common to these proposals so that the 
disarmament process may begin as soon as possible and. if 
feasible, that it may be fully completed as soon as possible. 

As regards the question of test explosions, practical ex- 
perience has already shown that this can be dealt with without 
delay and divorced from other problems. More than that, 
it has been shown that, to put it that way, the condition of 
suspension of explosions normally continues without any con- 
trolling body with or without~real suspicion from any side 
that anyone might be breaking the obligation separately 
assumed by both sides regarding the suspension of explosions. 
I record the fact, | do not draw the conclusion, that. control 
is unnecessary. 


» THINNED-OUT ZONES“ 


BELIEVE that in a healthy international atmosphere 


E 
W the so-called priorities would not have to be ascribed 


the same significance as before. We often had the impression 
that the pressing, absolutizing of various priorities was 
actually an expression of the subjective doubts regarding the 
possibility of any agreement and — in keeping with the 
existing circumstances and the fear lest one agreed to so- 
mething prejudical to oneself — an objective Tefusal, not to 
say prevention, of any agreement. ‘ 

Another question which also strikes us as capable of 
solution in the immediate future is that of the -establishment 
of-a kind of ,,thinned-out zone“°in Central Europe, particu- 
larly since the major political factors and considerable sections 
of public opinion in both Eastern and Western Europe have 
already pronounced themselves in favour of such a. solution. 
The arguments advanced against this idea have failed to con- 
vince us because they are actually founded on narrow, pro- 
fessional, niilitary reasoning. The point here is’ that in cer- 
tain domains of very great significance for peace. it is possi- 
ble to deal with one part of the world disarmament quest- 
ion and simultaneously open up possibilities for a political 
settlement of great importance for the Settlement of inter- 
national relations. Here the »thinned-out zone“ would not 
merely form part of disarmament. It is at least as much a 
part of the efforts to achieve in a Europe, | now divided and 
simultaneously in conflict over the division of Germany, the 
most extensive basis of co-operation among peoples on 
either side of the line now separating them. 


We have already stated our opinion before the Disar- 
mament Commission as regards the role and composition of 


the Committee of Ten. Of course, there can be no question — 


o 
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and we believe that no one entertains such intentions — of 
separating treatment of the disarmament question from the 
United Nations. Where questions like these are involved, and 
in the concrete situation, we regard the artificial countering of 
the Commission by the Committee as negative. Since agreement 
has been reached between the great powers it this case to 
resume negotiations, and since this problem cannot be settled. 
without a disarmament agreement between them, we shall 
do our utmost, together with the rest, positively to influence 
and assist the work of the Committee. In other words, we 
consciously agree to the parity bloc-composition. of this 
Committee because we consider that it is a practical mea- 
sure, not discrimination against other members of the United 
Nations. That its role is temporary and specific and that the 
results to be achieved by it, with the constant care of all of 
us, will make not for the freezing of the bloc-division, but 
for its overcoming. 


THE PROBLEM OF ASSISTANCE TO UNDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


BEYSN though the significance and substance of the ques- 
tion has been dimmed in large measure by the con- 
ceptions emanating from the ,,cold war“, it seems to me that 
today almost all are agreed that one of the fundamental rea- 
sons for and sources of this instability should be sought in 
the economic backwardness of a large part of the world, as 
well as that a correct Solution of this question would be in 
- the interest both of the recipient countries and the more de- 
veloped donor ccumtries. However, much as we are agreed 
on this, it is obvious that we have not yet succeeded in 
drawing the apposite, indispensable, practical conclusions. In 
any case, there is a grave discrepancy between the recognition 
of the importance of this question and the actual concrete 
measure for its solution, whether in the matter of providing 
the necessary resources or in seeking out the most suitable 
forms of exteding assistance. 


For all these reasons, and without negating the positive 
role the mentioned programmes will have, we are in favour 
of the main effort of assistance being transferred more and 
more to the United Nat‘ons Organization. We considered, 
and still consider, that UNO should have at its disposal a 
strong material instrument for practical action in dealing 
with these problems. This is the reason why we have insisted, 
_and still insist, so much upon the early establishment of 
SUNFED. I have laid so much stress here upon the urgency 
and significance of the problem also because we are conscious 
that progress towards its solution can only be made with 
the full participation of the great powers. Their consent 
as regards both the resources and the forms of assistance is 
essential here, and. of course, it cannot be achieved by 
outvoting. Perhaps the present favourable international situa- 
tion will make it easier for them to grant such consent. 


We are conscious that others whose starting positions are 
considerably weaker than ours were will be experiencing 
greater difficulties than those we encountered. This, I believe, 
is an additional reason in favour of the theses we have advan- 


ced here regarding the need for urgent, organized and 


effective assistance to the countries in need of it. 


Another aspect of the same quest'on of unequal eco- 
nomic development and undeveloped countries is the colo- 
nial question. Essentially this is the same problem, only it is 
a question of peoples which stil are even without their for- 
mal freedom and independence, It is true that the tru-teeship 
system is being liquidated at an ever-quicker rate by the — fact 
that an increasing number of trusteeship territories are joining 
the family of independent countries. I believe that this lends 
all the more importance to the problems of non-self-govern- 
ing territories. The more the number of independent coun- 
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‘tries expands also in Africa, the last continent on which co-| 
-lonial relationships are widespread, the more many problems 


untenable nature of the monstrous policy ef so-called pacifi-| 
eation. Such a state of affairs is having a negative and dan-| 


of non-self-governing iterritories will assume international 
significance. 


In this respect, the Algerian problem, which is to be 
dealt with at this session, occupies a special place. It is : 
question of the legitimate armed struggle of the Algerian| 
people for its freedom and right to self-determination. The 
very duration of the war proves this, just as it proves the 


gerous effect on international relations even beyond the bor-| 
ders of North Africa. 


We still consider that the only proper course is negotia- 
tions, on the basis of equality, between the representatives 
of both belligerent sides. If the recognition of the right to 
self-determination of the Algerian people contained in the 
recent declaration of the President of the French Republi 
marks, besides the unquestionable value it possesses as such, 
a readiness for more realistic appraisal of the conditions in 
dispensable for an equitable settlement by agreement, this 
should also presuppose a readiness to abandon the policy o! 
»pacification® by force which is obviously incompatible with 
the recognition of the mentioned right. 
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PRESIDENT 


During his visit to the People’s Republic of Mon~ 
tenegro, President Tito spoke on several occasions about 
the problems of economic development of that re- 
public, citing the great successes achieved by it over 
the last few years. President Tito also dealt with 
the political developments in the world. The follow~- 
ing are excerpts from President Tito’s speeches refer- 
ring to the present state of international relations. 


President Tito’s Speech in Niksié 


~LLOW me now, comrades, to say a few words about 
4 Athe consequences of the successes attained in our so-~ 
alist country so far. Today in our country, even the most 
ostinate opponents of socialist development, vestiges of 
fe past, are aware that only under this system was it possible 
make such an enormous stride forward. They, of course, do 
it speak of that widely and do not broadcast the fact, but 
fey discuss it among themselves. Outside our country, in 
any countries in the West, they recognize that in one de- 
ide we have accomplished what it took others five or six 
tcades to achieve I think there is no country in the West 
which this is not recognized. 
»And yet, although many admire our successes, in some 
the eastern countries, and particularly in our neighbour- 
‘od, there are certain leading men who, for purely propaganda 
asons do not recognize that. They say that we are revi- 
mists, that we have introduced the spirit and theory of 
visionism into industry, that we have ruined our agricul- 
se, that this is revisionism, and so on. I say that these 
ople, who reproach us with having introduced revisionism 
xo our agriculture and industry, ought to come here and 
* the results of that ,revisionism“. If one takes a look 
our agriculture, which precisely this year made an enor- 
sus leap forward thanks to the modern methods which we 
‘dd introduced, one can appreciate how much further ahead 
T country has gone, not only compared with those who were 
ther backward, but eyen on a world-wide scale. For exam- 
% one of our districts, the Osijek District, has produced 
th quantities of market surpluses as the whole of Albania 
ald not produce. I make this comparison because the Al- 
nian leaders always ,rub us against the grain“. The Osi- 
+ District alone has 220,000 tons of market surpluses and 
*y in Albania cannot produce that. That ,,revisionism“ is 
Nected in this enormous leap forward in agricultural pro- 
ction. We all know this, but they nevertheless deceive their 
ople and continue to slander us. Furthermore. they say 
at we have no livestock, even though we have doubled the 
mber of cattle. ; 


»You see, comrades, instead of being glad that a peo- 
which suffered so much in its past and which made 
Srmous sacrifices during last war, has taken such a huge 
jp forward in such a short time, they tell untruths. Very 
ll, if they consider us revisionists from the theoretical 
mt of view — and we consider them dogmatists — practice 
4 deeds show what socialism consists of: not only theore- 
al postulates, but theory which is tried out in practice. We 
ed out various postulates in practice and wherever they 
not prove to be good, we went along our own path con- 
med by our practice. If they want to follow their path — 

them go. we shall see how far they will get. I believe, 
arades, that they will nevertheless gradually, little by little, 
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come over to our way and take certain things from us. True, 
they will say not they have taken them from us, but that they 
came to that realization on the basis of the correct imple- 
mentation of Marxism-Leninism. Of course, they will not 
say they did not come to that on the basis of the imple- 
mentation of Marxism-Leninism in practice, what we have 
already done. They need not say they have taken these 


things from us, we do not mind that; we wish them to be 


successful, too. We do not wish the Albanian people to lag 
behind us, to starve. We wish the Albanian people much 
good, but we must say openly that we cannot wish much 
good to scme Albanian leaders who do not wish us well. 


Attacks on Yugoslavia Cannot Divert Her from Path of 
Creative Implementation of Marxism-Leninism 


»lt was not my intention to speak of this here today, 
comrades, for we decided to be as restrained as possible and 
not to reply to all attacks. But the Albanian leaders some- 
how keep attacking us. Several days ago they were ce- 
lebrating an anniversary associated with the work of the Al- 
banian Communist Party, which was, in fact, created by men 
who are standing here today, and the main subject at that 
celebration was an attack on Yugoslavia, on the Yugoslav 
»tevisionists“ and on the men who were engaged in the 
creation of that party. 

»l therefore had to react and to say something. Hisni 
Kapo, who was the chief speaker, spoke of the way the Yu- 
goslav revisionists, headed by Tito, had constantly worked 
to bring about the downfall and destruction of the Albanian 
Party and their beloved leader, Enver Hoxha. This is an or- 
dinary slander, for we have never worked against the Albanian 
Party. On the contrary, we have endeavoured to maintain 
the best possible relations and to co-operate as closely as 
possible with it. In connection with this celebration, Enver 
Hoxha sent a letter in which he also attacked the Yugoslav 
»Tevisionists“. Thus, after a certain period of quiet, the Al- 
banian leaders have again been the first to make themselves 
heard. That is why we are also answering them the first on 
this occasion. 

»We believed that people would eventually come to their 
senses and see that it is absurd to aggravate matters and create 
bad mutual relations. We believed that. We have normal re- 
lations with other countries. Our relations with the Soviet 
Union are good, and likewise, more or less, with many other 
eastern countries. But the Albanian leaders have again started 
attacking us and I wonder whether this is only their affair 
or not If this is not only their affair, then this is a wrong 
policy. We cannot be diverted from our path by constant re- 
petitions that we are revis'onists. We are revis‘onists if 
people who revised what they felt had been wrong in their 
past practice are considered as such. We altered laws, we 
altered regulations and our practice has incessantly been in 
a process of lively changing — for the better. This is rev‘sion, 
but not theoretical, as they would like to prove. This is 
the living practice — we are Marxists, we are Leninists, and 
we know how to apply this theory in practice creatively and 
non-dogmatically, not as if waiting constantly in one spot 
for manna to fall from tke sky. 

»l regret to have had to speak of this here today. But 
I had to do this lest those who think we shall keep silent 
in the face of such attacks because of some rotten attitude 
of compromise should be deceived. No, we shall reply to their 
untruths and attacks, but we shall demand of them that they 
also contribute towards our living peacefully side by side. 


If they do not want mutual help, so that we may be glad 
over their successes and they over ours, let them contribute 
towards our living peacefully side by side. It is our aim to 
improve relations with all countries, Albania included, in 


every respect. We have proved it on more than one occa- . 
sion, and we have a'so shown that we know how to be pa- ‘ 


tient. We have tolerated many slanders, we have passed over 
the harshest insults and our language was not like theirs. 
It was different, but it was nevertheless often more to the 
point than their slanders and abuses. This much, comrades, 
I wanted to say on this question. 


Even Minimum Positive Results of Exchange of Visits 
between Khrushchev and Eisenhower Will Be Vigorous 
Step Forward in Improvement? of Internal Relations 


»Allow me now to say a few words about the present 
international situation. Today, the whole world is in a state 
of lively expectation. Comrade Khrushchev, the Soviet Prime 
Minister has been invited and has gone to visit America. We 
gladly welcomed that visit, for we saw a great thing in it, 
we saw a certain turning point again being reached in inter- 
national relations, that is, in the ,,cold war“. 


»That is why we are vigilantly following the entire stay 
of Comrade Khrushchev in America and the talks he is having 
there, hoping that during their talks, Comrade Khrushchev 
and Mr. Eisenhower, as representatives of the two biggest 
powers in the world, will constantly bear in mind their respon- 
sibility before the whole world. For it is mainly up to them 
whether alleviation and relaxation occur in the world and 
whether mankind may regard its future with greater confi- 
dence. We expect much from these talks. Of course, it will 
not be possible to attain everything at once, but much will 
be accomplished if they decide that an end should be put to 
the international tension which has the character of a cold 
war, if they at least come to agreement on the smallest 
matters. Even that would be a vigorous step forward 


»It is difficult for these matters to be solved at once. 
They should be settled in a wider circle, let us say, in that of 
the top-level representatives of a number of countries, 
within the United Nations. But nevertheless, Khrushchev’s 
tour of America and the subsequent visit to be made by Mr. 
Eisenhower to Moscow give us much hope and we wish they 
could make it possible for mankind to be relieved from its 
present worries, so that people may devote themselves to 
creative work and that better relations may be established 
among countries. I say this on behalf of all the peoples of 
Yugoslavia which, I feel confident, will welcome what I have 
said, for this is our policy. We have always gladly welcomed 
every such meeting and such talks when they did not have 
the character of agreements at the expense of others, but 
were concerned with the intetes of all the peoples in the 

world. (Applause). 


Yugoslavia Has Earned Great Confidence of Asian and 
African Countries To Which She Is Tied. by Exception- 
ally Friendly Relations 


»When today we look at Yugoslavia’s relations with 
other countries, we can say that we do not have bad relat’ons 
with any country with which we maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions. We have very good relations with all countries in the 
West. We have exceptionally good and friendly relations 
with the countries of Asia and Africa, which I had the opport- 
unity to visit and see. Strong economic exchanges have begun 
with these countries and they regard us with great confidence. 
Our people has earned the confidence of these countries by 
' its unselfish struggle against colonialism, by its foreign policy 
and by its support for those peoples of Asia and Africa, which 
still have the misfortune to be under the yoke of colonial 
powers. 


“of these peoples, on the side of those he Fit ie 
colonialism, regardless of this having sometimes had negative | 
consequences for us. 


Our foreign policy is firmly based on 
principle and we must back that struggle, because the moment- | 
ary interests of our country are not so important. ; 

»On this occasion, I would like to underline that we have > 


reached such a high degree, such a high level of development, 
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that we can indeed boldly look forward to a great and bright 
future. From this spot, we wish to say to all peoples, both 
those in the East who have a system similar to ours, that is. 
the socialist system, and those in the West who have a differ-_ 
ent system, that it has been proved that different systems 
need not be an obstacle to co-operation on many questions, 
especially in the economic field, in which that cope 
can be of benefit to both sides”. 


President Tito’s Speech in Ivangrad 


5) Meas we can regard the further development in the 
bb) world with much more optimism than two or three 
years ago. Throughout the post-war period, during the pe- 
tiod of the ,,cold war“ between the blocs and pressure against 
Yugoslavia, we were neither sitting idly by nor saying: ,Why 
should we work when there may be war any moment?“ We 
worked and built as if there would be peace for a hundred 
years and we were not mistaken. From now on, we shall be 
able to get down to work with still greater optimism, for the 
ray of light which mankind regards as its salvation, hoping 
to be spared the greatest catastrophe of another world war, 
is already appearing. ; 

»You see, comrades, we have for several years been 
saying and declaring that it is possible to prevent war by pea- 
ceful solution of controversial issues, that peaceful co-exis= 
tence between states is both possible and necessary — not 
passive but active co-existence, not inert existence but ac- 
tive co-operation between states. We have persistently af- 
firmed that the different social systems in the world cam 
exist side by side if they have a proper understanding for 
each other, if there is an awareness that man need not 
always look after his own interests alone, but those of the 
others as well, if such international co-operation as would 
be detrimental to no one is realized. 


»This is the only salvation, the only possibility for hu- 
manity to live and work peacefully, We consider it wrong, 
as some people thought, to wait to the fall of capitalism 
and because of that to wage a cold war against it constant!y. 
For in this way energy and funds are wasted and the de 
velopment of socialist countries hampered. Instead of ft 
»cold war“, competition between these two systems is cer 
tainly better. This competition will show which social sy- 
stem is better — the capitalist or the socialist. If we work 
better and raise the standard of living sooner, if we realize 
the full extent of democracy for every man, not an abstraci 
democracy, but democracy which would have a strong eco- 
nomic basis, then we need not fear that the capitalists will 
overtake us. 


»Capitalism is really on the decline, its transmutatio 
is historically necessary. Everything changes in life and i 
this change society also changes, and even the capitalist socie 
ty cannot but be changed in the long history of humanity 
Now, it is the turn of the new socialist, social sytem, thi 
new way of life which is increasingly apparent in our cour 
try also. In Niksi¢é, I already said that in our country we 
have accomplished in ten years what took fifty years in othe 
countries. Every man in our country feels satisfaction whet 
he sees the results of his work and efforts, when he fee 
the benefit both for himself and for the whole community 


We ae already said bee the Sily way to ‘achieve 
laxation in the world is for a summit meeting of various 
aders from the most responsible and biggest countries to 
» held, but this has not come about. We still insist, however, 
1 that meeting. What has now come about is only a meet- 
g between representatives of the two biggest countries in 
e world — between the. Prime Minister of the Soviet. Union, 
omrade Khrushchev, and the President. of the United Sta- 
s, Mr. Eisenhower. Yesterday I spoke of how warmly we 
elcomed that meeting, for the strongest conflict was in fact 
at between the United States and the Soviet Union. Every 
sonal contact must bring at least something positive with 
. If there is discussion at great distance, elements’ which 
e more likely to cause separation than rapprochement, are 
Ways coming into the picture. When they come into per- 
mal contact, people can understand one another more 
isily, they can talk more easily, the attitudes and needs of 
thers are understood more easily. 


_ »loday I read the speech delivered by Comrade Khrush- 

1ev in the General Assembly of the United Nations. In a 
mg speech, he submitted a number of proposals on how 
ternational conflicts should be settled so that relaxation 
vuld be brought about in the world and war prevented. He 
it forward a maximum programme which I consider ideal. 
at whether resistance will allow it to materialize is another 
testion When the complete disarmament of all countries, 
e annihilation of atomic bombs, is called for, when a ban 
_ all atomic weapon tests and the destruction of guided and 
ther missiles are demanded, when it is demanded that atomic 
‘ergy be used solely for peaceful, purposes and for scienti- 
+ exploration of outer space, then it must be said that 
lis is an ideal proposal. All honest men who want peace 
‘nnot but welcome that proposal. Some people think this is 
‘ly a manoeuvre. Let it only be a basis. Why should the 
sponsible leaders not meet, talk over this proposal, see 
wat can be made of it and agree at least on part of it? 
‘arushchev himself, who submitted this proposal, certainly 
es not believe that this could be achieved at once. This 
euld be ideal.. 


Some people say that these proposals are not realistic. 
owever, there is a realistic need for all this to be achieved, 
is realistic that mankind is afraid of war and fears an 
mic war. It is realistic that people are afraid of atomic 
sts, afraid of the danger which contaminated air represents 
ith to life and vegetation. That is why I can say from this 
jt that there is no peaceloving man in. the wor'd, and 
ially in Yugoslavia which has constant'y made efforts 
pwards bringing about relaxation in the world, who would 
agree with Comrade Khrushchev’s proposal. We shall 
ays welcome such constructive proposals with the greatest 
‘“thusiasm and support them. - 


»Of. course, it can be ascertained very easily whether 
; is a manoeuvre or whether there. is a wish. to arrive 
dually at a solution so that the big powers, which are most 
wponsible for peace in the world, may find a common basis 
a gradual solution of individual international problems. 


»l welcome Khrushchev’s proposal to the effect that 
+ United Nations should be the forum in the world to 
‘ich greater rights and responsibilities should be given in 
ling international disputes. All these are matters with 
ich we agree. Of course, if Comrade Khrushchev or some- 
else were to do something not in line with what he 
, there would always be enough time to criticize that. 
now, we welcome these proposals and wish that relaxation 
come about in the world, for then we shall approach 
solution of our daily tasks more quietly and calmly and 
Ii work more easily for the benefit of our peoples, Like- 
, it will be easier to achieve more constructive interna- 
al co-operation than has existed until now“. 


et 


- ARRIVAL OF RICCARDO LOMBARDI. 
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2 Meetings gad Talks 


‘CEYLONESE MINISTER OF TRADE ARRIVES 


— Richard 
Gothabaya. Senanayake, Minister of Trade of Ceylon, spent 


-a few days in Yugoslavia as the guest of Federal Executive 


Council member Ljubo Babié Mr. Senanayake visited the Za- 
greb International Fair and the ,3rd May“ shipyard in Ri- 
jeka on this occasion. 


SESSION OF EUROPEAN ZOOTECHNICAL FEDERATION. 
— A three-day session of the European Zootechnical Fede- 
ration, which was attended by about one hundred delegates 
from Yugoslavia and seventeen European countries, was held 
in Beograd. The meeting was welcomed by Federal Executive 
Council member Slavko Komar on behalf of the Yugoslav 
government. ‘ 


— Riccardo Lom- 
bardi, member of the Directorate of the Italian Socialist 
Party, arrived in Yugoslavia. This visit took place within the 
programme of mutual co-operation between the Socialist 
Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia and the Italian 
Socialist Party. The Italian socialist leader held talks with 
distinguished representatives of the Alliance and delivered 
several lectures on the Italian labour movement. — 


CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MARITIME LAW — The twenty-fourth conference of the 
International Committee for Maritime Law, which was at- 
tended by about two hundred representatives from 21 coun- 
tries, was held in Rijeka. The conference was inaugurated by 
Committee Chairman Albert Lilar, Vice-Premier of Belgium. 
President Tito sent a message of greetings to the Conference. 


US SECRETARY FOR AGRICULTURE VISITS YUGOSLA- 
VIA. — Ezra Taft Benson US Secretary for Agriculture arrived 
in Beograd on September 24. Secretary Benson spent two days 
in Yugoslavia as a guest of Federal Executive Council member 
Slavko Komar. During his stay Secretary Benson conferred 
with Yugoslav leaders. and visited the state os near Bel- 
grade. 


VISIT OF BELGIAN MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. — Jo- 
seph Albert de Vleschauer the Belgian Minister of Agri- 
culture visited Yugoslavia Minister Vleschauer held talks 
with Yugoslav economic leaders and toured the main economic 
centres. ; 


DELEGATION OF GREEK DISABLED VETERANS VISITS 
YUGOSLAVIA. — A delegation of the General National Con- 
federation of Disabled Veterans and the Greek Federation of 
the Wounded arrived in Belgrade on September 22. The mem- 
bers of the delegation who are guests of the Veterans’ Fede- 
ration and the Federation of Yugoslav Disabled War Ve- 
terans will spend ten days in this country. 


PRESIDENT OF GHANA PARLIAMENT ARRIVES. — Au- 
gustus Molade Akiwumi, President of the Ghana Parliament, 
arrived in Yugoslavia on September 23. President Akiwumi 
spent three days in Yugoslavia as a guest of Petar Stambo- 
li¢é, President of the Federal People’s Assembly. In the course 
of his stay President Akiwumi visited several economic en- 
terprises and cultural and scientific institutions, and discussed 
the possibilities for the expansion of co-operation between 
Ghana and Yugoslavia. 


BRAZILIAN ECONOMIC FUNCTIONARY IN YUGOSLA~~ 
VIA. — Mr. Thores, member of the Economic Committee of 
the British Fleet in the Mediterranean, Admiral Sir Alexsan- 
of the Federal Chamber of Foreign Trade. The distinguished 
Brazilian guest also conferred with.Ljubo Babié, President of 
the Foreign Trade Committee. 


DISTINGUISHED POLISH GUESTS IN YUGOSLAVIA. — The 
Vice President of the Polish Economic Council and Professor 


at the Faculty of Economics in Warsaw, Borowski, visited 
Yugoslavia as a guest of the Institute for Socfal Science in 


Belgrade, Professor Borowski studied the Yugoskavg economic 


system on this cccasion The President of the Polj 
of Science, Dr. Tadeusz Kotarbinsky, al rri 
slavia recently. He visited several Yug: RitieS and gave 


woe 


a number of lectures. : Py fie 


Negotiations and Agreements 


YUGOSLAV-FRENCH TRADE TALKS. — The Yugoslav- 
French- trade talks on the conclusion of a regular trade 
agreement for 1959—1960 were opened in Belgrade on Sep- 
tember 15. 


YUGOSLAV—CEYLONESE CREDIT ARRANGEMENT. — The 
credit negotiations held in Belgrad between the governments 
of Yugoslavia and Ceylon ended on September 18 with the 
signature of an agreement on the mode of utilisation of the 
5 and a half million pound credit made available by Yugo- 
slavia to Ceylon for the purchase of equipment in this coun- 
try. The relevant instruments were signed by Ljubo Babi¢, Pre- 
sident of the Foreign Trade Committee, and Stanley de Soyca, 
Minister of Finance of Ceylon. 


YUGOSLAV—SUDANESE TRADE TALKS. — Talks were held 
in Khartoum between the Sudanese Minister of Industry and 
Trade, Ahmed Irwa, and the Yugoslav Ambassador in the Su- 
dan, Zivadin Simié, on the implementation of the economic 
agreements recently concluded between the two countries. The 
possibilities of setting up a joint committee which would foster 
the implementation of the agreement were examined. 


Chronicle of Political Events 


September 17 — President Tito arrived in Kotor on a visit to 
the People’s Republic of Montenegro. While in the Bay 
of Kotor, the Yugoslav President attended the tradi- 
tional nocturnal pageant. On his trip through Monte- 
negro, President Tito called at Bar, Ulcinj, Budva, Ce- 
tinje, Titograd, Nik&i¢é, Andrijevica, Ivangrad, Bijelo 
Polje and Pljevlje. President Tito spoke on problems 
pertaining to the development of Montenegro on seve~ 
ral occasions and gave a positive assessment of the 
major successes achieved so far. He also dealt with va- 
rious topical foreign political problems. (Excerpts from 
President Tito’s speech are published in our regular 
column ,,Documents“). On his return trip from Mon- 
‘tenegro, President Tito visited Zlatibor, Titovo Uzice, 
Uzitka Pozega and Caéak, arriving in Belgrade on 
September 21. 


September 19 -—- A formal academy commemorating the se- 
ven fallen secretaries of the Communist Youth League 
of Yugoslavia was held in Belgrade. Veljko Vlahovié, 
member of the Central Committee of the League of 
Communists of Yugoslavia, spoke on this occasion and 
evoked memories of Zlatko Snajder, Janko Misié, Mija 
Oreski, Paja Mazganovié, Josip Kolombo, Pera Popo- 
vié and Josip Debeljak who were killed in clashes with 
the police during the 1929-1931 period 


September 27 — The people of Kragujevac and Sumadija cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party and Communist Youth League of Yugo- 
slavia by an impressive meeting in Kragujevac. Petar 
Stambolié, President of the Federal People’s Assembly 
and member of the Executive Committee of the Central 


in journalism. 


Committe of the League of Yugoslav Communists, ad- 
dressed the meeting and recalled the struggle waged 
by the working class and-Communist Party of Yugosla- 
via both against the pre-war dictatorship andi for the 
creation of the new independent and socialist Yugosla-_ 
via. He stressed that the League of Communists was 
an irreplaceable force which guides the socialist deve- 
lopment of Yugoslavia and which had not assumed the 
role of some supra-social force, being an integral part 
of society. 


Diplomatic Diary 


September 15 — Josip Djerdja was appointed Assistant Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs by the Federal Exe- 
cutive Council. 

September 25 — President Tito received Augustus Molade 
Akiwumi, President of the Ghana Parliament. 


September 25 — President Tito received the US Secretary for: 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson. 


Our New Contributors 


Dr. DUSAN PUHALO: Reader in the Faculty of Philosophy, 
University of Belgrade. Besides scientific work he is engaged 


ZORAN VIDAKOVIC: Lecturer in the Institute for study 
of the workers movement in Belgrade. Engaged in journalism. 
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